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POPULAR COLLEGIATE EDUCATION. 


Rexarion, is the order of the universe. The beauty of 
the universe is the fitness of those relations for one ano- 
ther: and the same is true if we descend from this great 
general idea, and branch out into particular instances. The 
spring, chain, fusee and wheels of a watch, have obvious 
relations one to another: and not alone obvious, but abso- 
lute and indispensable ; and in this consists their fitness 
and beauty. If the chain did not convey the motion of 
the spring to the fusee, and the tapering figure of the fusee, 
regulate the irregularities of that motion, before communi- 
cating it to the wheels, and the wheels then transmit it 
thus from one to another, until, detached fragments of time 
are seized, and branded on the dial plate in hours, minutes 
and seconds, they might just as well be solid hexagons 
and cubes as what they are. We should judge of every- 
thing else by the same rule. 

The alarm cry, that “the spirit of innovation is abroad 
in the land,” has time and again been raised ; but it sounds 
so much like “the schoolmaster is abroad,’”’ that we are 
disposed to laugh alike at both ; itis usually hoary headed 
error that is plucked by the beard, and if it give a premon- 
itory death how], why, let it howl, and let the how! be 
heard. “Truth crushed to earth will rise again.” We 
hold in all truthful sincerity, opinions on Popular Collegiate 
Education, which the “ Schools’’ do not consider orthodox; 
we think the end attempted, in a majority of instances is 
not attained ; to make thorough scholats;in an¢ient and }: 
modern literature, the course is not long enough by one- 
half; and just long enough to give a smattering of the 
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ancient classics, without any acquaintance with the mod- 
ern. 

It appears to be a deeply rooted impression, that a clas- 
sical education, that is, the regular routine of “ small Latin 
and less Greek,”’ and mathematics, usually taught in our 
colleges, is absolutely indispensable to affect permanent 
good or arrive at any eminence in either of “the three 
learned professions.’”” Now we wish to be understood ; 
we are no admirers of the dark ages, nor of the age of 
chivalry, when mere brute force and polish were the 
knight’s highest ambition: nor do we make the slightest 
objection against the present noble system of collegiate 
education in itself; as an outer ‘court of that great solemn 
temple where learned men interrrogate nature to reveal 
her deep mysteries ; or from the syballine leaves of long 
past ages, commune with the shades of Plato, Socrates, 
fEschylus and Homer; it is everything that could be 
desired: but all do not wish to become priests of nature, 
or grow grey trimming their lamps in the sepulchres of the 
dead. Therefore we advocate the fitness of things. 

This country is new and vast, inhabited by a mixed 
population of the most incongruous characters; we are 
unlike any other people, or rather, we are a heterogeneous 
compilation from all nations on the face of the earth: and 
the instruments used for operating on these masses, should 
correspond to the masses to be operated upon. In our 
every-day matters we act with this common sense. The 
“ settler’ when he first “ breaks up”’ his prairie farm, uses 
an immense plough and half a dozen yoke of oxen, after- 
wards in cultivation a much smaller one with one span of 
horses; and then as may be necessary, the lighter and 
more elegant implements of husbandry. Here, in the ex- 
ercise of common sense we have Relation; the utensils, 
correspond to the work to be done; but reverse this order 
of things, and pick up a Jersey farmer, with his light beau- 
tiful convenient garden-tools, and set him downin a far west 

rairie, or on the heavy timber-land, and he will die; he 
is a skillful horticulturalist, but that will avail him nothing 
where the raising of a few vegetables is considered no part 
of a man’s business. And yet in simile, this is precisely 
the present system of education; one regular course for a 
thousand different uses; they would “ grub up” oak trees, 
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and invert prairies with a three-pronged garden hoe, We 
know of nothing it so nearly resembles, as modern patent 
medicines, which cure with perfect indifference fevers and 
colds, vertigo and indigestion, sick-headache and rome & 
tion, sciatica and the gout, and “the thousand other ills 
that flesh is heir to.”” The circulating medium we need in 
this country, is men deeply versed in English literature ; 
let us master our own noble Saxon, and make it as familiar 
to every American, as the sweet Ionian was to every free- 
born Greek on the shores of the “ island gemmed Afgean’’ 
in the age of Pericles, and we will hold the sceptre of an 
absolute dominion, over the great tide of foreign emigra- 
tion that is flowing in upon us, and imbedding in its ruth- 
less sands some of our most sacred institutions, 

The allotted number of man’s days on earth, is “three 
score years and ten;” in that brief space it is impossible 
to learn everything ; it is wise then to make a selection 
with reference to some particular end. Science indeed, is 
worthy of all attention for its own sake, and any one who 
wishes it may certainly spend his life in nothing else but 
learning the wondrous works of God. Let him study 
whatever pleases him best, since he gathers not know 
asa meansto anend. If he will, let him rise into 

ess regions of ether, and revel there amidst worlds of 

ight; let him measure their density, velocity and weight, 
and their mean attraction one for another ; let him dissect 
the base earth we tread on, and subject it to a critical ana- 
tomical analysis; let him in fine, from all known laws 
and properties of matter and spiritual essences, of 
siuicial and immaterial, combined and abstracted, wo 
out the problem of the “ equation of the universe ;” and he 
will be a wise man, and has wisely improved his time. 
But such a philosophical devotee as this, who creates his 
own world, and generates the very atmosphere in which 
he lives, is necessarily unfit for the commerce of life. A 
nation of philosophers would subserve the interests of Poli- 
tical Economy, little better than a nation of idiots. 

The whole classical course from hic haec hoc, to A, B, is 
usually about six years. The studies prescribed are full 
and severe for the time allotted to master them. The 
greatest part of these six years is spent with Greek, Latin 
and Mathematics ; a number of other studies are from time 
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to time thrown in, but individually they occupy but a small 
paar ; Greek, Latin and Mathematics are the three prin- 

pal things. It is said by the friends of the system, that 
the amount of actual acquired knowledge is indeed noth- 
ing ; and nine-tenths of the graduates will in a few years 
have forgotten almost all they ever learned ; the great bene- 
fit lies in making the mind capadle of acquiring know- 
ledge ; and in refining and polishing the taste. Now, these 
are 4 the grounds we wish to examine; not that we 
doubt the fact, but would question their redative standing. 

Mathematics, is like Jacob’s ladder; its foot is on the 
the earth, but its top reaches to heaven. It is the science 
ofthe universe. We have never known an under-graduate 
ascend exceeding a dozen rungs of that ladder; and very 
few stand firmly even at that distance from the earth ; 
nevertheless, the fact is admitted, mathematics does disci- 
pline the mind. But, a thorough acquaintance with Eu- 
clid, will enable any one who ever can reason, to reason 
with mathematical precision ; and but little beyond this 
do we think it advisable for any one to go who is not 
naturally inclined to study mathematics ; or does not ex- 

to make them relatively some way or other, the busi- 
ness of his life. This would finish that branch of study in 
the Sophomore year. In the necessarily limited amount of 
time which can be given in college to such an extensive 
study, if we ascend into the higher branches of the calculi 
there will be some hurry and confusion and obscurity. It 
is like surveying off a piece of ground in a fog; you can 
perhaps see your instruments quite clearly, but sight 
through your compass and your bearings and distances are 
lost in misty indistinctness. 

It is admitted by all scholars that metaphysics require as 
profound thinking as mathematics. In mathematies we rea- 
son with perfect precision; there is not the slightest ground 
for fallacy, every thing is accurate, the foundation is sure, the 
steps are firm, and the conclusion always irresistable and in- 
disputable. The mathematician scrutenizes no proposition 
he brings forward to support his demonstration ; he knows 
it to be ¢rue. In metaphysics it is otherwise. The meta- 
physician must examine opinions and testimony and men- 
tal emotions with the strictest severity ; rejecting some as 
false, and retaining others as true. Every power of the 
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mind must be on the alert, lest witnesses are introduced 
who are not legal, or their testimony have a weight to 
which it is not entitled; and this exercise assuredly tends al- 
waystomakeastronger mental man than the other, proceed- 
ing upon fixed principles which cannot be questioned. Be- 
sides, the only legitimate grounds of mathematical investi- 
gation are “quantity and its relations ;’’ the whole world 
of mental emotions, the opinions and thoughts of men it 
cannot touch. Who ever thought of proving “Innate 
ideas,” “ Does the mind always think?” “Is there such a 
thing as disinterested benevolence ?”” and the thousand 
and one other vexed metaphysical subtleties by a train of 
mathematical reasoning? No one, surely, who had com- 
mon sense. And yet these are the very kind of subjects 
every professional man must have before his mind con- 
stantly. Let then mental and moral philosophy be studied 
more, and mathematics less. 

In Greek and Latin the extent of acquirements is little 
more than in mathematics. It is said they are peculiarly 
adapted to teach the mind to think, and express its 
thoughts with elegant perspicuity. How? By comparing 
words and discriminating between them, by translating 
Greek into English and then analyzing the sentence; in 
short, by disintegrating the mass and then combining the 
simples into a whole again under a different name. This is 
the process. Now what there is in the comparison of one 
Latin synonym with one English synonym, calculated to 
discipline the mind, more than the comparison of one Eng- 
lish synonym with another English synonym, we never yet 
could see. And how the translation of a sentence in 
Greek, where the words are as magnificently transposed 
as the dice in a dice-box, by one who cannot write his 
own English with clearness and force, will not naturally 
from the very nature of the case, create for him a transpa- 
rent English style, is also more than we could ever under- 
stand. To be really benefitted by the highly elaborated style 
of the ancients, we must be able to ¢hink in Latinand Greek, 
and we never yet knew a Senior in any college who could 
do that. We have seen them read Homer and Horace 
fluently, but it was as they would read off a slate full of 

or a proposition from Euclid ; their thoughts were 
English. Mere verbal criticism of a dead language, 
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will throw no more light on the proper structure of a sen- 
tence in any other language ; than a chemical analysis of 
the properties of gold, will on the formation of a diamond. 

e very sound of the Greek language is melodious. A 
well read passage is perfect harmony in itself; smooth, rich 
and full, it flows on like sweet music; but that is merely 
the external sound which might charm the ear of a savage, 
and not the internal spirit which alone can teach us to 
compose in English with perspicuous chasteness. 

Homer was a great man ; a profound genius, an unsur- 
passed poet, and a true philosopher. His is the beautiful 
grandeur and simplicity of nature where nothing is strained 
or affected; great thoughts clothed in the very elements of 
beauty were all his own by birth-right. He believed 
what he wrote; his theology was a germ from the heart; 
his gods and goddesses were not fanciful creations, their 
existence was as .real and unquestionable to him, as that 
of Paul and Peter and the Virgin Mary are tous. And 
yet Homer has rivals, equals, but not superiors in Shaks- 
peare and Milton, who wrote in the very language we 
drink in with our mother’s milk. There are very many 
sone in Shakspeare, which for exceeding beauty of 
thought and language have perhaps, no equals in anything 
Homer ever wrote. But, again, Homer frequently excels 
Shakspeare chiefly in dignity and sublimity ; Homer is 
always elevated, Shakspeare is not. The fire of blind old 
Meonidas sometimes blazes out with awful sublimity; and 
sometimes his music is as low, plaintive and sweet as the 
death song of the swan ; and again, there are descriptions 
so truthful in their very simplicity that they seem realities, 
and carry us back to the banks of the Simois and the plain 
of Troy, where the Immortals mingling invisibly with men 
fought the battles of their favourites. The eloquence of 
Ulysses ; the terrible wrath of Achilles when naked and 
unarmed he turned the tide of victory against the Trojans ; 
the death of Hector, and Helen’s lamentations at his fune- 
ral, are all splendid triumphs of his genius; but side b 
side with the beautiful wife of Paris, we would place Mil 
ton’s Eve, and challenge the Shepherd of Mont Ida for a 
second decision of beauty; Ulysses is not wise when 
Beelzebub is named, nor eloquent when Mammon rises 
up to speak. Compare Achilles the hero of the Iliad, with 
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Satan the —- spirit of Paradise Lost. The one a 
man “subject to like passions” as we are, with almost 
none of nature’s nobler redeeming qualities ; fierce, cruel 
and vindictive, a very brute in his madness, dragging in 
demoniacal triumph at his chariot wheels round the walls 
of Troy the dead body of the noble Hector. The othera 
spirit, neither a god nor a man,—but perhaps the sublimest 
creation the genius of man ever produced,—always great 
and equal with himself; glorying in pre-eminence in pain; 
never appearing less than “ Arch angel ruined and the ex- 
cess of glory obscured.”” The marshalling of those lost 
spirits at their head on that lake of “ burning marl,’ is a 
scene so fearful and indescribable, that it cannot be paral- 
lelled in the whole twenty books of the Iliad. 

We selected these three poets with design; because 
they are confessedly the greatest the world has ever pro- 
duced ; and because it seems impossiblé for man’s judg- 
ment to determine precedence between them. Now from 
what has already been said, and these things, certain conse- 
quences are deduceable. By admission, we study the ancient 
classics for menta! discipline and refinement. By a 
ence and observation, we know, that the “discipline” from 
studying Homer is no more than from studying any other 
author English, French, or Cae the samescope 
and variety ; and that the “refinement”? is little more than 
the “ shadow of a shade,” since in this country at coll 
we never learn to think in Greek. Now by the world’s 
decision, and actual comparison, we Aave two poets in our 
own vigorous Saxon as beautiful, profound and sublime 
as Homer, and, as a natural and unavoidable inference 
capable of giving the very same “ mental discipline,” 
which he actually gives, with the “refinement” which he 
does not give. Then why not study them? If we wished 
a Cnidean Venus from the hands of Praxiteles, we would 
not bring into his studio for a model, a maiden veiled as 
closely as the “Light of the Harem,” when seen on the 
streets of Stamboul. We are much mistaken if in the minds 
of many Christian scholars there is not a secret unacknowl- 
edged regret, that there has passed away forever from the 
earth such a magnificent dream, as paganism now seems 
to us for one thousand years before the coming of Christ. 
So lovely does familiarized sin become. 
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No author is ever well read until his ideas are made our 
own; carried out, corporealized, as it were, and made as real 
as the creations of our own minds. Study Milton so, and 
one college year will go far from exhausting him; study 
Shakspeare and Spencer and Chaucer so, and there would 
be a vast increase of polished minds and elegant scholars ; 
study history so, ancient and modern, as we have them in 
our own language ; and Philosophy and Political Econo- 
my, and the number of philosophers and sensible educated 
men would be doubled. The mere reading of history and 
poetry is nothing. Study them. If they are worth reading 
at all they are worth knowing to their lowestdepths. Rub 
off the superficial upper crust over which nine-tenths of 
people skate, and get down into the deep philosophy of 
things; and then we will be honestly exercising the intel- 
lects God has given us, 

We have known young men graduate with considera- 
ble honour, who knew absolutely nothing of History and 
of Shakspeare and Milton, and Spenser and Dryden; of 
Swift, Addison and Johnson, only by the “hearing of the 
ear.”” And yet these were young men who had passed 
through a regular academic and collegiate course, and 
were supposed by their friends to have a finished educa- 
tion which fitted them for any employment within the 
grasp of the human intellect. Were they? and who was 
to blame? It does not indeed seem desirable that our 
classical attainments should be more superficial than they 
are! But there is most evidently a misapplication of ef- 
fort somewhere. Young men preparing for the minist 
should be well acquainted with the Septuagint and Gree 
Testament, and not one in fifty in after life ever makes 
use of any other Greek than is contained in these two 
books; and yet the Septuagint is never opened in the 
whole of these six years, and the Greek Testament always 
studied less critically than any other class-book in the 
course. 

The majority of young men in this country who obtain 
a liberal education, are those whose younger days were 
busily employed on the farm, in the shop, or behind the 
counter ; they wake up as from a dream when they 
find themselves in a school-room with a Latin 
in their hands. They have never read any thing, and if 
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they are faithful to their studies and health they cannot 
now; and so they pass on; if the thought ever crosses 
their minds that they are getting educated without know- 
ing anything, they waive it out of the way with a vision 
of the bright hereafter. And thus they graduate, and thus 
they study their profession, and thus they are standing in 
all the fancied security of the “green-room,” when the 
curtain rises, and they find themselves unrehearsed on the 
stage before the stern, unflinching, judging world. Their 
education is about as fit for the station they are to occupy 
through !ife, as the military tactics of the Baron de Steu- 
ben for fighting the Blackfeet Indians among the passes 
and glens of the Rocky Mountains, 

Public opinion, however, is against us; and to graduate 
with honour it is necessary to become intimately acquaint- 
ed with the prescribed college studies. But it were, we 
think, almost a compensation for the Joss of health to 
know some things else beside these. Since “ Art is long 
and Time is fleeting,” if one cannot be a fixed star, better 
be a meteor than a dull clod of earth; the alabaster box 
should be broken, if the precious nard cannot otherwise 
be got at. There is much philosophy, much that is false 
and much that is true in those imperishable works of Gib- 
bon and Hume; much masculine classical beauty in Ro- 
bertson ; with these every scholar should be familiar. 
And shame it is indeed not to have read our own Bancroft 
and inimitable Prescott. The “Conquest of Mexico” by 
Prescott, must be as deathless as the English language ; 
no American, and we believe no European has ever pro- 
duced such a masterpiece of historic art; as a whole it 
seems truly “ one gorgeous day-dream”’ raised by the wand 
of an enchanter, brilliant, beautiful and picturesque; but 
it were small praise to have the airy spirituelle of Rou- 
billac, if it were not sculptured in Parian marble. And 
Poetry ! but we are done. In the beautiful language of 
Coleridge, “ Poetry has been to us its own exceeding great 
reward.”’ It has soothed our afflictions; it has multiplied 
and refined our enjoyments; it has endeared solitude; 
and it has given us the habit of wishing to discover the 
good and the beautiful in all that meets and surrounds us.” 
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THE LAST KNELL. “+ Lf A 


The day it had waned, and ehon-browed night 

Was weaving fantastic its shadows around, 
And dim on the view ‘mid the fast fading light 

The turret-crown’d mountains vr frowned ; 
But I stirred not ; ‘neath an alder reclined, 

The a soft hour had flitted away, 
While soul-moving visions danced over my mind 

Like the phantoms of magic, in glowing array. 
No longer allured by the syren’s bright dreams 

With the world’s giddy throng I panted and strove, 
But higher and purer and holier themes 

Had chained me ’mid realms of enchantment above : 
But now as the shadows of evening drew near, 

And the voice of the night winds in cadence so wild 
With the vespers’ soft chime awoke on the ear, 

Each vision grew darker, and wilder each flight. 


*Twas morn, methought, effulgent mom, 
And o’er the sea’s clear bosom borne 
; — S a arrowy glance 
t shot along the blue expanse 
A light, ethereal form ; 
And many a buoyant heart was there ; 
And many a bosom, blythe and fair, 
In sweet oblivion of care. 


in I looked ; pen deep repose, 
w requiems stole across the seas, 
And from their secret caverns rose 
Se Sapa murmurs on the breeze ; 
While on each frequent, fitful close 
Woke audibly the sea-bird’s cry, 
The distant whispers of the gale, 

The smothered tempest’s deep-toned sigh, 
And the weird sister’s dena wail. 
Then burst the storm ; from wave to wave 

Resistless sped the wild alarm, 
While each deep-buried coral cave 
Unbosomed, echoed to the storm, 

But hark that shriek! athwart the gloom 
Rose one, long, wild, unearthly yell, 
And all was hushed. The hurrying blast 

Deep moaned along the watery waste, 
The lashing wave, the hollow surge 
Repeated still their requiem dirge, 
hile o’er the billow’s restless swell 
Pealed the loud, last, departing knell. 


da bd 
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*Twas midnight’s hour, and anxious eyes e 
Were fixed upon the couch of death, 
For parents’, sisters’, kindred’s ties 
Hung quivering on the sufferer’s breath ; 
The mantling bloom, the roseate wreath 
Had faded from that cheek and brow, 
And throned in marble triamph now, 
The spectral conqueror revelled there, 
Yet still the vital spirit clung, 
As loathe to quit a form so fair, 
And Hope’s bland visions hovering, hung 
Still round those lips, while wan i 
Wove fitfully his horrid song: 
But hist! a chili portentous thrilled 
Through every awe-froze bosom there, 
As borne upon th’ enamoured air 
Seraphic strains the ether filled ; 
Louder and clearer stz/7, the sound 
Swelled from olian wizard strings, 
While throngs angelic circling roun 
- Bore, volant on aerial wings 
The lingering Spirit to the skies, 
And all was calm: The silvery spheres 
Poured mournfully their mellow beams, 
While deep and low the church-yard bell 
Tolled solemnly the Jong, last knell. 


ht glowed th’ illusion still, and o’er 
nnumbered ages borne, I stood 
. Methought, on Time's remotest shore ; 
Deep-roared below the boiling flood : 
And as I d, impervious gloom 
Hovered obscure around, while o’er 
Low boding sounds came wafted to the ear 
Presaging andibly the coming doom ; 
They ceased, and deathfully distinct and clear 
Rolled through the pitchy gloom—Time is no more. 
Instant from sphere to answering sphere 
the dread notes, Time is no more ; 
The angelic throngs respond, and clear 
. And loud seraphic anthems pour ; 
While the arch-seraph’s dead-awakening trump 
Pealed the grand fiat, and all frighted hell 
Re-echoed back Time’s last funereal knell. 


I started ; for that stunning, deafening peal 

Seemed still to vibrate quivering on my ears— 

The night-breezes sighed through the forests sear, 
With a rustling sound, and a dirge-like wail, 
While the slant moonbeams from their vapoury screen, 
Peered fitfully upon the silvered scene. 
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HOMAGE TO INTELLECT. 


Ir is the nature of mankind to do reverence to the in- 
tellectual powers, It is not the homage and obedience 
and deference which is paid to wealth or fame. These 
are of the world and their reward is earthly. The spirit 
cannot bow to these phantoms unless it be debased and 
fallen from its nature. If it retain any of its original es- 
sence uncorrupted, it will rise above all sordid interest and 
seek things worthy of its immortal origin. When the 
mind acknowledges the beauty of corporeal things, it is 
only as the reflection of the genius which contrived and 
perfected them—when it regards the terrific grandeur of 
nature which while it gladdens, inspires awe and reve- 
rence, every sensation is traced to him who governs and 
directs theircourse. Sublimity is not in the roaring of the 
thunder, the howling of the wind, or the lashing of the 
ocean. It is in the thought which ascribes their terror 
and power to one great Creator and supervisor: the 
thought which makes them the voice of the master mind 
of the universe speaking to his creatures. The cataract 
leaps over rocks and down precipices, while the spirit of 
the fall speaks by its voice that man may know who 
guides its course. The waves of the sea sound upon the 
rocky shore that man may know the spirit of the deep still 
keeps them within their bounds. 

Action is an attribute of the body, but thinking belongs 
to the soul. This great distinction is seen in all the la- 
bours of man, determining their character and caste. Is it 
the mere operation of mechanical power and skill, or does 
it bear upon its face the evidence of its higher origin, 
speaking forth the soul of the designer. Those which ap- 
proach nearest to perfection and are regarded with most 
respect, are those which partake more of the immortal es- 
sence from which they spring, giving evidence of purity 
of thought and strong reflection. *Tis true the body can 
do nothing without the will of the soul, and ’tis equally 
true the soul can accomplish no great labour without cor- 
responding reflection and study. 

He who invents some machine for the saving of human 
labour, is respected for his talent ; his ingenuity is praised 
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by all. Looked upon as one who has benefited his race, 
he is justly honoured ; yet how differently from the vene- 
ration paid to him who devoting his life to philosophical 
researches has been enabled to discover some of the great 
laws which regulate the universe. In the one the observer 
sees it is true a portion of the thought, the soul which he 
admires, but it is contracted and confined to a sphere of 
material usefulness. In the other it is expanded by seek- 
ing after the more exalted and refined elements of intel- 
lectual usefulness. The one communes with himself and 
the artificial world by which he is surrounded. The other 
with the learned of every age and with the phenomena of 
nature. The one seeks inspiration from his own narrow 
mind. The other from the author of all minds. And what 
a contrast between their lives, one is all self-sufficiency, 
the other all dependence. However the true 'philosopher 
may adorn the “ divinity within” he feels it to be but the 
shadow of the glorious reality. He is a subject of the in- 
tellectual kingdom, which honour he esteems far higher 
than the throne of the material. He may be without the 
hosannas of the gaping multitude, but he can still find 
a few choice spirits like his own, who will appreciate his 
worth and friendship. Those who know his joys and 
pursuits to be of this ethereal kind, though they do not 
understand must reverence. Although they may not peer 
within the curtain which conceals the operations of his 
mind, they will look with wonder and admiration upon the 
results. How much more they to whom it is given to go 
within the veil and join in this search after the God of 
nature, to whom itis given to see the first star of discovery 
as it gleams in the distance and trace it, in its onward 
course, until it shines a sun surrounded by planets. Then 
tell us not that 


“ Heaven 
Sees with equal eye as God of all 
A hero perish or a sparrow fall.” 


Surely the great creator regards with more satisfaction 
the being who with an humble devout dependence on 
Providence seeks after truth amid the glories of nature, 
then one whose narrow mind recognises no intellectual 
pleasures. The one degrades the soul within him, the 
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other devotes time and energy to honour the works of 
creation, and the rules of action prescribed to them. The 
pursuits of the one draw him away from his duty to his 
maker, those of the other keep God always before him in 
his greatness, majesty and love. The path which leads to 
virtuous knowledge would not be lined with the fruits of 
heaven if it were not more acceptable than the enticing 
high road of ignorant vice. He who is fully sensible of all 
the pleasures to be derived from intellectual pursuits, will be 
constrained by his nature to return thanks and praises to 
whatever he may deem their origin. And surely it is not 
contrary to the Christian religion to seek after wisdom and 
understanding. 

Intellectual superiority wherever it may exist, whether 
in the halls of science or in the forum,—in public or in 
private life will always claim attention, and if exerted in 
a good cause men will rejoice to honour it. Too often by 
neglect of education or evil example it is influenced by 
degraded selfish motives. Then our admiration is mingled 
with sorrow, that what seemed destined for good should 
be perverted to evil purposes, But as it is powerful upon 
any and everything within its influence so when exerted 
for evil it works powerfully upon itself, until blighted and 
withered it leaves but a wreck of its power. Overcome 
by extreme indulgence in vice, if the victim of perverted 
genius is permitted to retain his life, he wanders abroad 
with a mark upon his brow, that all who see him may 
know him, all his influence gone, decayed, and blasted ; he 
lingers until a wind shall arise kinder than the rest to sever 
the poor last flower from its stalk and chaunt this mourn- 
ful requiem as it drops into the stream of eternity. The 
main plant rejoicing in the genial warmth of the sun bid 
defiance to the tempest. It is gone. D. 





“THE BEAUTY OF THE HUMAN COUNTENANCE.” 


Wauence is the beauty of the human countenance? In 
order to answer this question correctly, it is necessary to 
have definite ideas, and clear views of the terms employed. 
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What then is beauty? External beauty may be defined 
to be, that which is capable of exciting certain delightful 
emotions. Beauty as referred to the mind is that delight- 
ful emotion which arises in the mind from the contempla- 
tion of particular objects. Whether the objects in them- 
selves possess the power of exerting the emotion, or 
whether it is occasioned by the associations connected 
with them, we will not now attempt to determine. The 
word countenance, though taken generally as synonymous 
with face, more properly expresses what is contained in 
the face. This distinction may be of service before we 
close, in the mean time the common — may be ta- 
ken as sufficiently correct. What then is there in the human 
countenance the contemplation of which excites delightful 
emotions in the mind? The first thing we mention is 
regularity of feature. By this is meant that each feature 
should be duly proportioned and in harmony with all the 
others. To place the swollen carbuncle nose of a votary 
of Bacchus on the face of the Venus of Praxiteles would 
at once destroy, in a great measure, the beauty of that 
master-piece of art. The reason is obvious, because the 
eye is at once offended by the want of harmony, the regu- 
larity of the features has been destroyed. Again a pro- 
per distribution of colour is a requisite in beauty. e 
countenance in which the rose prevails to the utter exclu- 
sion of the lily does not awaken pleasing emotions in a 
ang we of cultivated taste. Had Raphael painted the regu- 
ar features of his Madonna with nought but vermillion tints, 
the harmony of form would only have contrasted more 
strongly with the want of a proper distribution of colour, 
and the painting which now seems to breathe from the 
canvass would then be odious. On the other hand, banish 
the rose and let the lily reign queen of the ascendant, and 
the emotions which then fill our souls would be more of 
a painful than a pleasing nature. When Praxiteles formed 
his statues of the Parian marble, had he at the same time 
possessed the power of imparting to his marble those charm- 
ing colours, which, applied by a Guido’s hand make the 
canvass speak ; form and colour thus harmoniously com- 
bined would afford more pleasure than either of them 
when separated. Another beauty of the human counte- 
nance consists in the features being bounded not by straight 
but curved lines. 
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Let the arched eye brow, or the curved lines of the eyes 
or lips be changed into straight lines; make the cheeks 
rectangular and you form a face which the most perfect 
symmetry of parts or the most exact mingling of colours 
will not save from the charge of ugliness. 

Beauty depends upon each feature being perfectly 
and delicately finished; if the lines which separate the 
several features are not distinctly and nicely marked, if 
for instance the nose bevel off so gradually that you can 
scarcely draw the line between it and the cheek, you miss 
on such a countenance one mark of beauty. 

In the analysis of the human countenance the vivacity 
of the eye occupies an important place, by this is not 
meant the power of expressing emotions, which by some 
is thought to be a peculiar property of the eye, but simply 
the evidence of life which the eye presents, and the emo- 
tions which flow from its vivacity. The power of express- 
ing emotions which the countenance possesses is one of 
the chief sources of its beauty. If the countenance wore 
always the same aspect, if the eye never sparkled with 
pleasure, were the nostrils never distended with rage, the 
lips never compressed with anger, or the brow contracted 
with intense thought, we would soon cease to gaze with 
pleasure upon its vacant, lifeless expression, we would turn 
from it in disgust, as we now do from a picture sketched 
by an unskillful hand ; when though brilliant colours and 
regular features are combined, yet the combination is so 
poorly executed that expression, the very soul of painting, 
is wanting—it is owing to the same cause that we are so 
soon induced to part with the remains of our most beloved 
friends; the eye no longer beams upon us with its wonted 
brilliancy, the sweet smile of affection has ceased to play 
upon the cheek, in short the power of expressing emotions 
is gone and we haste to bury our dead out of our sight. 

The human countenance is beautiful because it is an in- 
dex, to a great extent, of character. To enter into a 
lengthened argument to prove this point, would occupy 
too much of our time. Let it suffice, at present, to appeal 
to the experience of every one who is at all observant of 
what passes in his own mind, when he meets a stranger 
and he will find that he has formed an estimate of that 
stranger’s character before he has had the opportunity of 
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hearing him speak a single word. It is no argument 
against this position, that we are often mistaken in the 
character which we thus assign to individuals. The error 
arises not from the illegibility of the writing but because 
we have not sufficiently studied the characters and there- 
fore are unable to decipher them correctly. This short 
analysis of the beauty of the human countenance shows 
that its beauty is dependent upon regularity of features, 
a proper distribution of colours, the features being bounded 
by curved lines, each feature being perfectly and delicately 
finished—the vivacity of the eye, the power of expressing 
emotions and its being to a great extent an index of char- 


acter. 





In the year 1789, a brilliant band were assembled at an 
entertainment in the capital of France, while mirth was 
at its highest, the poet Casette was observed to wear a 
melancholy air; being asked the reason, he replied by 
prophesying the doom of several then present. The fact 
we believe is correct; the explanation of it er occupy 
our thoughts at another time, at present let the following 


lines suffice : 
A PROPHECY. 


- A joyous circle bpm. the banquet halls, 
The bright wine sparkled, mirth beamed in each eye, 
There beauty shone arrayed in all its charms, 
And urged philosophy to lofty converse. 
There stood Condorcet, friend of Prussia’s king, 
* Associate of Voltaire, beside him Bailly 
Skilled alike in love, and politics. 
The ever faithful Malesherbes was there, 
Who nobly stood defender of his kin, 
When he was all forsaken ; aes man 
Thy blood has dyed the scaffold, but thy name 
On the historic page shall shine, till time 
Hath lost itself in dread eternity. 
La Harpe, Casette, Niecle were there, 
The wits of Paris, her philosophers 
Had on that eve assembled, and their speech, 
Like the clear, crystal stream, that playful leaps 
From crag to crag, and glistens in the sun, 
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From the thunder cloud, and scathed the soul. 

Philosophy assumes the reins, and then 

Like the majestic river is its flow ; 

It seems to bear upon its bosom broad, 

Peace, plenty, happiness to all mankind. 

The golden age will soon revisit earth, 
pression, priestcraft, ignorance will end 

Their iron sway ; henceforth will reason rule, 

Before its light the days of darkness fly, 

As flies the mist before the rising sun. 

So talked philosophy, while wit and beauty 

Lent all their aid, to paint the fairy scene 

About to burst on earth, with tints more bright, 

More beauteous far, than Eve e’er saw in Eden 

Amid its golden bowers and shady walks. 

More pleasing than the famed Elysian fields, 

Where virtuous souls enjoy perennial spring, 

More charming than the Patedise which he 

Who ruled Arabia, promised to his slaves. 

Shout now ye nations ; hail, with loud acclaim 

The reign of reason, and philosophy. 

The light of reason shining on the world, 

Is more adapted to illumine man, 

Than is that book, which crafty priests proclaim, 

As God’s own guide to sinful, errmg man, 

Away! the fancy ’tis imposture all, 

There is no guide, no rule to man but reason. 

Hail! reason hail! thy advent we announce, 

An advent far more glorious than was his, 

Which aw priestcraft fain would make us think 

Was heralded by bands of angels bright, 

Fond foolish notion, only fit for priests ; 

Opinions that from monkish cloisters spring, 
from some poet's wild imagination, 

Which oft delights to people, earth and sky, 

With airy beings of its own creation ; 

And thus to make the ry = crowd believe, 

In all the dogmas which their priests may teach 

Of God, of angels, spirits good and bad ; 

Delusions fitted well to rule the herd. 

But all unworthy the belief of sages ; 

Who ruled by reason, and by that alone, 

Admit no God but Nature ; at her shrine 

We pay such adoration as become 

Those who have deeply quaffed of reason’s bowl. 

Be ours the task to banish from the world 

These vain delusions ; be it ours to teach 

Our fellow-men, that reason is their guide. 

Guided by reason, let us then go fort 


Now seemed : anon it played, like fitful flashes 
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On holy crusade for the world’s redemptior. 

Thus proudly talked those — philosophers, 

But there was one among that joyful band 

Whose noble brow was clothed with awful thought: 
Apart he sat, nor seemed to heed their mirth ; 
And as the ruby cup passed gaily round, 

He let it ee untasted ; for his mind 

Oppressed with poy thought, found in itself 
Excitement such as fills the prophet’s soul, 

When his keen eye lit by divinity, 

Glances through coming time, and sees 

Events which soon will crowd the page of time. 
His gay companions soon perceived his gloom, 
And sportive called on him to tell the cause. 
Slowly he rose, while wildly rolled his eye, 

His blood coursed quickly through his swelling veins, 
And solemn, awful, were the words he spoke : 
“You speak of reason, reason is your theme; 

You hail her advent, you her triumphs boast ; 

So shall they boast of reason who will rule 

When you, and you, have drank the deadly draught, 
That ye may shun a death more terrible. 

Reason will be their boast, who hold the reins 
When virtuous Malesherbes, and wise Condorcet 
Must on the scaffold bleed, and hear the crowd 
With triumph tongue proclaim the praise of reason. 
La Harpe! La Harpe! attend and hear thy doom: 
When reason’s so much boasted reign shall end, 
When peace in shall visit our fair land, 

A humble suppliant at the cross of Christ 

Will lowly bend the knee and ask for mercy ; 
Sick of philosophy, of reason tired ; 

La Harpe, thou art that man, thou then shalt pray 
The once scorned Gailileean to have pity— 

Thou wilt become a follower of Christ. 

Ask ye to know my fate? ‘tis quickly told, 

Amid the turmoil of those fearful times. 

Which boasted reason brings upon our land, 

I too shall perish, I no time will have 

To cry for —— ; blasted by heaven’s curse, 
Struck by the lightning of the Almighty’s wrath, 
I must descend to everlasting woe.” 

He ceased , the witty repartee went round, 

Time quickly passed ; his words were all fulfilled. 
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ARE ALL MINDS EQUAL WHEN CREATED? 


An argument in support of the affirmative of this ques- 
tion may be drawn from God’s having so formed the mind, 
that it acts upon general and uniform principles, and is 
influenced by such principles. And further, God has evi- 
dently arranged external nature that it may promote the 
intellectual culture of man. 

The truth of the first proposition involved in this argu- 
ment becomes evident from an observation of facts. Every 
mind that is in a sane state thinks, remembers, imagines, 
abstracts, &c. One may think more intensely, another 
may remember more accurately, according as the mind 
has been more or less engaged in such acts. 

When we wish to influence mind we are guided by 
general principles. Is it ignorant we try to enlighten it. 
Is it averse to any proposed line of conduct, we ply it 
with motives which we think are fitted to produce the 
desired effect. Before different minds we indeed present 
diverse motives; but we no more expect to influence a 
sane mind without motives, than we expect to produce a 
desired physical effect, without using the means which we 
believe are suited to produce said effect. It is true we 
may be mistaken in the motive we select; it may fail in 
accomplishing the end intended, but so may it be in re- 
spect to the physical effect. The failure of a particular 
motive to influence a particular mind, argues no more 
against motives influencing mind in general, than the fail- 
ure of a specific cause to produce a specific effect in the 
world of matter, destroys our belief in the universally ad- 
mitted axiom that every effect must have an adequate 
cause. Now why is this? If minds are originally con- 
stituted differently, why treat them as if they were alike? 
True, we do indeed try to counteract the ascendancy 
which cireumstances may have established : but when we 
have overthrown that ascendancy, when we have two 
minds or ten thousand minds equally enligftened, and 
equally unbiassed, we present the same motive before all 
these minds, with a firm and full conviction that the effect 
upon each will be the same. A golden ornament sur- 
rounded with diamonds may shine with greater brilliancy 
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than one encircled with the modest pearl; but strip them 
of their gems, and what remains? pure virgin gold. So 
the mind that is enriched with the gems of science and 
literature, may shed a brilliant light around, and eclipse 
by its superior splendour that uneducated mind, 
“ Whose path fair science never taught to stray,” 
Far as the solar skies and milky way,” 

but when its acquirements are taken away, will its en- 
dowments be superior ? 

Our second proposition is, that God has arranged exter- 
nal nature that it may promte t he intellectual culture of 
man. This deeply interesting point time forbids us fully 
to investigate. Let a reference to a few of the many facts 
that surround us suffice. Who will say that the sublime 
science of astronomy is not calculated to improve the 
mind? Let the enthusiasm with which it has been stu- 
died for so many centuries be hisanswer. From the days 
of the Chaldeans, to the age of Copernicus, the students of 
the skies wandered in endless mazes lost; but still they 
persevered till success crowned their efforts. How won- 
drous the skill of ham who could so arrange the system of 
the heavens,as to allure, and by alluring improve the mind 
of man. Why did not astronomers gest content with the 
crystal spheres of Ptolemy? Because his system was 
false, and the Author of nature has so adapted his works 
to the mind of man that it cannot rest in error, but contin- 
ues its investigations till it can rejoice in the light of truth. 
Chymestry with its kindred branches furnishes many strong 
proofs of our proposition. The very stones beneath our 
feet, the air we breathe, each tree and flower, commands 
the attention of the mind, and tasks its highest powers, 
We must analyze, we must examine, and when we have 
put forth our highest efforts, much yet remains to be dis- 
covered, much to entice the mind ; not only to increase its 
stores of knowledge, but what is of much more importance 
to prepare it for renewed efforts. We ask, why this won- 
drous adaptation? If minds are originally different, why 
are they placed in the midst of external things so uniformly 
adapted to minds ing state of equality. The most learned 
sage who has never turned his attention to the study of 
mineralogy, knows no more concerning the properties of a 
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iece of granite, than the most ignorant savage who lightly 
unds over his granite mountains. 

Another argument for the affirmative of this question, 
may be drawn from the almost universally admitted fact, 
that the mind has no intuitive knowledge. However we 
may dispute about innate principles, or intuitive truths, 
the doctrine of innate ideas has yielded to the power of 
Locke. If it be admitted then, that the mind has no in- 
tuitive knowledge, in what sense can we say that one 
mind is superior to another at creation. What constitutes 
this superiority ? How can we grasp the infant mind, and 
test its comparative power? In no way but by observing 
what it does. But we know that it does nothing till ex- 
ternal things in certain relations, are the occasions of its 
operations. We thus find that the first movement of the 
mind is controlled by circumstances. No human mind 
has existed, and we can have no conception of how such 
a mind could exist, and act, independent of the knowledge 
derived through means of external things. Is it not then 
a fair conclusion, that all minds are originally equal, and 
that the great difference which they manifest in after years 
is wholly to be attributed to causes wffich influence them 
after their formation. 





TRANSLATION FROM MEDEA. 
(Chorus.) 
Zegopy a. 
The riv runni bill 
And justice has “cut it” for Texas, 
Kas cavea wadw orpsperas 
And the Hottentots are crying “annex us.” 
The men are cheats 
And use deceits, 
For heaven they don’t care a pin, 
The b = cry ; 
And oh! what a pickle we're in. 
But Fame has changed her mind, 
(She is a fickle dame) 
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Translation from Medea. 


And says that woman kind 
Shall have a nobler name, 
~ . Honour shall come to the female race 
‘Nor will she hold themfin disgrace. 


Avride pop a’. 


The muses shall cease from their ancient strains, 
Singing my faithlessness ; 

And Phebus, my , you will slacken the reins 
When you know that my “genius has ris :” 

You were always afraid to give us the pen 

Lest we should “ talk back” to the rascally men ; 

By Jupiter now you"shall take in your horns 

So get outlof the way.or we'll tread on your corns. 


Erpgopy B. 


« You have left your father’s home 
With a smitten heart ; 
To the Colchian land you’ve come, 
Acting Dido's part, 
But Jason is a ‘cunning chap 
And loves to “‘ cut a figure,” 
He's very fond of “ Treasury pap, 
And bolts it like a nigger, 
So he married the Queen, 
And,] dont think him green, 
But the worst of it is, 
As you stand in their wa 
They’ve determined to send you 
To Botany Bay. 
Now this I call mean 
As ever was seen, 
And very teful to you, 
And if I was a he-male 
Instead of a female 
And was’nt afraid of the dew, 
I'd ask him to steal 
To a morning meal 
“ With coffee and pistols for two.” 


Aveitegog 


The faith of oaths is gone and honour’s but a name, 
Nor is there left in Greece one spark of honest shame ; 
Mrs. Jason, my dear 
I think it quite clear, 
And I say it without hesitation 
You're in a bad box, 
Your husband’s a fox, 
And I’m afraid he will “ruin the nation,” 
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You’ve got no home; 
Or what’s as bad, 
Your cross old dad 
Wont let you come ; 
And whither you'll go 
I’m sure I dont know, 
But you're in a fair way for “Salt River, Io!” 
Lucran. 





AP 
THE DEATH OF A POET. - +“ 


“ Call it not vain—they do not err 
Who say, that when the poet dies 6 
Mute nature mourns a worshipper, 
And celebrates his cbsequies. Scorr. 


Tuar the death of every individual is more or less la- 
mented by some fellow-being is a truth which will at once 
be admitted by all. It is also true, that the individual 
whose cords of life have been snapped asunder, will be la- 
mented in proportion to his merits, and the good which he 
has done his country. Does a great and generous prince 
cease to exist—one who has governed his kingdom with 
justice blended with mercy, and administered the laws with- 
out partiality to sect or creed—he is mourned by the nation 
at large, and his memory is long held dear in the hearts of 
those over whom he reigned. On the other hand ; does the 

rbut honest peasant leave this “world of woe,” he is 
followed to his lonely tomb by the kind and humble asso- 
ciates with whom he mingled. Nor does his beloved and 
desolate wife soon forget the partner of her joys and sha- 
rer of her griefs ; nor the fatherless children the protector 
of their youth. Or has the warrior fallen in the well-con- 
tested field—he who was always found foremost in the 
shock of encountering armies, and last to leave the battle- 
ground if, perchance, the day was lost—does he die un- 
known? Surely not; he is accompanied to his military 
ogtibes | his comrades in arms, and the mournful sound of 
the muffled drum as the funeral procession moves along, 
announces that a martial hero is borne to his final resting 
place, and after his remains have been saluted with the 
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farewell volley of the soldiery his ashes are left to repose 
in peace, but his memory is not forgot, his death is lament- 
ed by the gallant fellows whom he so often led to victory, 
and his country mourns the loss of a brave defender, the 
sons of song sing his praise, and his deeds of valour are 
handed down to posterity, the inscribed monument speaks 
of his fame, and foreign countries are made acquainted 
with his glory. But the prince’s death may be mourned 
by a nation, the peasant’s by a few individuals, and the 
warrior by his army. Yet when the poet dies there is 
another mourner bewails his loss, and performs his funeral 
rites; yes, the bard is lamented by an associate, the sor- 
rowful sound of whose voice, was not heard at the death 
of any of the other individuals we have mentioned ; when 
the poet dies 
“ Mute nature mourns her worshipper, 
And celebrates his obsequies.” 

If ever nature had cause to weep, and mourn the loss of a 
worshipper, it was at the death of the author of the lines 
we have just quoted. True, there have been other poets 
equal to Scott, but their style was different ; Milton stands 
unrivalled forsublimity, Shakspeare almost told the thoughts 
of man, Moore has tuned the lyre and sung the tender 
strains of love, Byron touched the chord with a master 
hand ; but in almost every instance it was to give expres- 
sion to his lascivious thoughts; but when we open the 
works of Scott a very different scene presents itself; there 
we find tenderness and delicacy of sentiment, love without 
lust, the fire and enthusiasm which excited the brave to 
valorous deeds, expressed in melodious strains, and while 
our hearts are melted with the softest feelings, at the same 
time they are elevated with the highest ideas of magna- 
nimity, generosity and true heroism ; other bards have not 
described the same objects with such minuteness in the 
same species of composition. Ossian expressed successful 
love in the highest degree of tenderness and elegance, but 
it breathes nothing of the gay and cheerful kind, an air of 
solemnity and seriousness is diffused over the whole. 
Scenery, indeed, he could describe, for throughout his 
poems it is wild and romantic, the extended heath by the 
sea shore, the mountains shaded with mist, the torrent 
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rushing through a solitary valley, the scattered oaks, and 
the tombs of warriors overgrown with moss, are all well 
calculated to produce a solemn attention in the minds of 
the lovers of poetry, but the events he records are all se- 
rious and grave. Scott combined all the beauties of Os- 
sian together, and expressed them in a more lively key ; 
yea, he did more, he benefitted his country by his poetical 
effusions. And how? Why, by drawing thousands of 
admiring strangers yearly to visit “The land of brown 
heath and shaggy woods,” for the purpose of seeing those 
romantic dells, and heathery hills, which before were never 
visited by any except the rude mountaineer. The silent 
scenery, through the highlands of Scotland, never excited 
the admiration of the traveller till Sir Walter Scott gave it 
a tongue to tell of its surrounding beauties—the * pale 
moonlight” showed the ruins of “fair Melrose’ as well 
before his day as after; but it was with as little effect as 
it did to the “ Moss-trooper,’’ William of Deloraine, on the 
night he visited the wizard’s tomb. Yet soon as the ruins 
of « St. David’s Pile” are described by the poet, the travel- 
ler returning home, after having visited the Abbey, “ sooth- 
ly swears he never saw scene so sad and fair.”” The Gob- 
lin Cave at the skirtsof Benvenue, which never echoed toany 
voice save to the baying of the ban-dog as he pursued the 
lawless freebooter, now reverberates to the music of the per- 
formers who accompany the numberless visiters to this de- 
lightful place. The elevated heights of Uam-Var, or the 
plains of Cambus More, were never disturbed with the 
sound of sylvan war, until the bugle-horn of Fitz-James 
was blown to call some stragglers of the chase, after the 
death of his “gallant grey.’”’ The blue waters of Loch 
Kathrin were never navigated by any save the “wild 
duck’s brood,” till the lovely hand of Ellen Douglas 
plied the oar. Still it was not the natural scenery alone 
around the “mountain and the flood,’’ that the Scottish 
poet described, for he painted the character of Clan-Al- 
pine’s sons, and the careless ease of those Highlanders, 
with as much exactness as he did the birch and the pine 
which darken their native glens, the water plants which 
fringe their lakes, or the heath which moves over their 
moors. The graceful and gallant James, gloomy, vindic- 
tive, but undaunted; Roderick, the white-haired harper; 
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Allan Bane, the beautiful, affectionate, and playful ; Ellen, 
who combiued the innocence of a child with the elevatec 
sentiments and courage of a heroine, are all brought be- 
fore our view in a masterly manner. Of all other poets, 
(in our humble opinion,) Sir Walter Scott stands une- 
qualled for giving the power of speech to the cliffs and ca- 
verns, woods and waters, of his native land, Is it then to 
be wondered at that the same cliffs and caverns make 
moan for the departed bard, that Benvenue and Benvoir- 
lich shed tears of crystal for the loss of their poet, that his 
beloved groves sigh as the breeze passes over them, and 
that the rivers teach their rushing waves, to murmur dirges 
round his grave. Yea, the stream, the wood, the gale is 
vocal with the plaintive wail. Truly, then, did he himself 


say, that when the poet dies 


“Mute nature mourns her worshipper, 
And celebrates his obsequies.” 


Bas Died Bom Braven Nann. 
THE SONG OF THE BRAVE MAN. 


Hoch klingt das Lied vom Braven Mann, 
Wie Orgelton und Glochen Klang. 


High rings the brave man’s echoing song 
Like organ-tone or steeple clang ; 
He who can boast a sturdy heart 
On him let many a laurel hang; 
Thank God that ! can sing and praise, 
A valiant man in these our days. 


The thaw wind from the ocean came, 
And damp o’er Italy it blew ; 
The clouds before its fury fled, 
As when a wolf doth flocks pursue, 
It covered the fields and broke the frost, 
On sea and lake the ground-ice burst. 


On a high mountain melts the snow, 
A thousand rushing waters sound ; 
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The meadow vale became a sea 

And in the flood the land is drowned. 
High rolled the wild waves—on their track 
The ice was madly whirled aback. 


On many an arch and pillar raised, 

And o’er the sides with flag-stone faced, 

A mighty bridge the river crossed, 

And in the midst a lodge was placed ; 
And here dwelt the tollman with child and wife : 
Oh tollman! Oh tollman, now fly for thy life. 


The water surged against the bridge, 

For louder still the tempests blow ; 

The master sprung upon the roof 

And gazed into the below: 
“Oh merciful heaven I look to thee! 
We perish, we perish—oh rescue me!” 


Now sounds succeeding shock on shock, 
For wilder still the torrents flow, 
And faster came the storm-sea down 
And tore the bridge-pier from the bow ; 
While the master is raving with fear and dread, 
And his wild screams are drowned in the tempest o’erhead. 


Now sounds succeeding shock on shock, 

For lo! the flood hath burst the wall ; 

And yielding—trembling—crashing—see, 

The mighty pillars break and fall : 
And now the Lodge quivers! oh woe is me; 
Oh merciful Heaven we look to thee. 


Upon a distant hillock stands 
A crowd of peasants great and small, 
And loud they cried and wrung their hands 
And for a rescue loudly call. 
While the master is raving with fear and dread ; 


And his wild screams are ed in the tempest o’erhead. 


“ When soundest thou, O brave man’s song 
Like steeple clang or o tone? 
Ah well! speak out and tell his name, 
How callest thou him my bravest one ? 
Destruction comes, yet none can flee ; 
Oh brave man—brave man, hasten thee !” 


Who gellope now so madly here ? 

See—he hath crossed the foaming strand ! 
The County on his coal-black steed ; , 

He holdeth purses in his hand— 


























The Song of the Brave Man. 


He who will save the master bold, 
Shall have and keep this glittering gold. 


Who was the brave man ?—was't the Graf? 
Say on my own brave song—say on— 
The Graf, by God above, was brave, 
But yet I know a braver man. 
Destruction comes, yet none can flee— 
Oh brave man—brave man, hasten thee. 


Now higher, higher, swells the flood ; 

And louder, louder blew the blast ; 

And deeper, deeper sinks my heart— 

Oh let a rescue hasten fast: 
While the bridge-pillars start from their wonted array, 
And cracking and basting the arch falls away. 


Come on—come on, and banish fear, 
The County holds the Yap in hand ; 
Ye hear—ye see, and fain would win, 
But no one leaves that gazing band, 
Though the master is raving with fear and dread, 
And his wild screams are drowned in the tempest o’erhead. 


Ah look! here comes a labouring man 
With pilgrim staff he draweth near ; 
His doubilet is right mean I trow, 
Yet high his brow and void of fear— 
Sir Count, he cried, the deed I'll try. 
And gazed upon the wreck hard by. 


And then in God’s own name he sprang 
ee ~. Soa nena ; 

hrough w , Storm and raging wave, 
And safely to the bridge did float. 

But ah the skiff was far too small, 

At once he might not save them all. 


sod i ¥ rhiipool he Sanel tas boat 

rough w , Storm an wave, 

And three times came he safely 

And every soul at length did save. 
But scarce had he taken the last from the wall, 
When roaring and crashing the bridge pillars fall. 


“ Here !” cried the Count—“ my worthy friend, 
“ Here is the price—come here—take hold.” 
Now say, was not that kindly meant? 
Truly his heart was worth all gold! 
But higher and nobler and braver, I say, 
Was the heart which beat ‘neath the doublet grey. 
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Who could the bold, brave man have been ? 
Speak out and let his name be told ; 
7 did the peyeee tisk his ed 

‘o gain a purse of glittering gold— 

And had the Count no money given 

Would he with fear and death have striven ? 


«“ Count, Iam » yet have enough— 

My life I babh'oor ake cost ; ~ 

So give your gold to this poor man 

Who house and home and all hath lost.” 
Thus spoke the man in the doublet grey, 
Then wandered forth on his lonely way. 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Arter a brief separation of three fortnights, we have again as. 
sembled beneath the classsic shades of old Nassau—again ex- 
changed the parental, and hospitable roof, for the massive walls of 


our celebrated Alma Mater. 

The glorious freedom of college vacation is gone, and the pleas- 
ant yoke imposed by college duties, and wholesome discipline, is 
once more cheerfully borne. Our participation in the amusements 
of the city ; our strolls and rambles through the beloved scenes of 
childhood ; the exquisite delights drunk in by the soul when be- 
holding and contemplating the grandeur, and imposing beauties of 
wild mountain scenery, mountain streams, ‘everlasting hilis,’ 
quiet dells, vales, and _— coated 5 roe de our moonlight commu- 
nings with Naiads, and mountain Nymphs ; our paticipation in the 
harmless and pleasing amusements which serve to break the mo- 
notony of village life ;—to all these, and a thousand other pleasures, 
we have bid adieu for a little season, and have come up once more 
to this temple of knowledge, to worship at its shrine, to drink at 
its founts, and seek responses of wisdom from those seated upon its 
tripods. 

he sadness which damps the heart when that knell of parting, 
‘ Farewell !’ falls upon the ear from the lips of loved ones, and 
we turn from the threshold of our homes, seemed quickly dissipa- 
ted upon the mutual return of friends and boon companions to these 
‘ameena loca.’ And were it not for the home-sick song, and 
plaintive notes of the “ silver-toned” flute, which fall upon our ear, 
whilst the moon-beams, stealing through the —— carpet earth 


with “light and dark together blended ;” we should believe that 
‘household gods,’ and ‘ladie loves,’ had been forgotten ; and that 
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oy etna gladness of heart and bea of spirits, dwelt within 
the s of those with whom we mingle. 

We have met you and given you the grasp of friendship, reader ! 
and now, having been chosen your literary caterers, from the emi- 
nence of the ‘chair editorial’ we salute you in our official ca- 

ity. 
PeThe present number ushers in the fourth volume of the Monthly. 
Upon such an occasion it is customary to say something of its histo- 

, and its future prospects—we shall not tread the beaten track. 
Of the past we need say nothing—the best hopes of those who 
brought it into existence—the best wishes of its friends, have been 
a realized. It isa duty we owe to our predecessors, to ourselves, 
to the fair reputation of our College, to continue its existence—not 
barely keep tt alive—but give it vigour. that it may neither die 
upon our own, nor drop, pining, into the hands of our successors. 

But we need not tell you, dear readers, what you all well know, 
that both its life, and its interest depend almost entirely upon you, 
upon your subscriptions, upon the payment of your subscriptions, 
and upon your liberal contribution of articles for publication: 

We know many think, that after they have chosen Editors for 


the “Monthly,” they have nothing more to do—forgetting that 


when a ‘ gourmand’ employs a cook, he must also furnish him 

visions, from which to serve up his dinners. Tomake a selection 

the articles placed upon their table for publication, is the principal 
duty of the editors. Remember, then, that each one of you is as 
much interested in the success of the ays A as we are. You are 
members of this institution, and we your fellow members. If our 
magazine be discontinued, or be barren of interest; you, one and 
all, will be involved in the disgrace. Our contemporaries at other 
institutions, and those who have gone out from our own, would 
be no respecters of persons insuch anevent. Think of this, ye who 
have a spark of college pride, or manly honour! May the happy 


result of your cogitations on this subject, be the prompt payment |: : 


of your subscriptions, and ready contributions from your literary 
stores. 

It 1s but seldom, if ever, the case, that students feel sufficient pride 
and interest in a college periodical, to make its pages a fair expo- 
nent of their abilities. And although we challenge a rigid exami- 
nation of the articles contained in the present number; we must 
say in justice to the talent collected at ‘Old Nassau,’ that even these 
specimens are by no means its richest, choicest fruits. 

The Deacon-like gravity which pervades the greater number of 
articles inserted into our pages, is sometimes strenuously objected 
to. This is for the complainers to remedy. We are of opini 


that sensible, argumentative, truly, essaic composition should be | 


assiduously cultivated, and should be encouraged in our contribu- 
tors; for we believe it to be most improving to the student, and as- 
suredly best adapted ¢o secure the respect of our contemporaries, 
although it may not be most pleasing to one class of our readers. 
Nevertheless, we would gladly admit into the ‘‘ Monthly” any arti- 
cles sprinkled with the salt of real wit, or breathing the haguensocf 


genuine poesy. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ The Ideal Future,” by E. T. D. contains some good thoughts, and dis- 
plays quite a lively imagination. The writer has evidently bestowed consid- 
erable care upon the composition of this article, and his ideas are generally 
well expressed. But as is too frequently the case with “the gifted,” he has 
at times risen too high on ‘ fancy’s wing,’ overshot the mark, and thus rendered 
his favour inadmissible into our pages. Remember Icarus ! 

We would say in conclusion to the author, we dont think day-dreaming 
profitable—nor too many “ purple patches,” pretty. 

The “ Leaf from an Album,” sent us by “ a contributor,” has some merit, 
and we are sorry the writer’s haste prevented him from clothing his thoughts 
im @ more worthy garb. Unless blank verse, or poetry of any kind, bears the 
mark of thorough finish, it should not be intruded upon the literary world, 

We should be pleased to hear from the writer again. 


But what have we here! Ye outraged .Vine preserve us! 
“ A Fragment from my scrap-book. Addressed to 4 sister.” 
~~ “I wield not satire’s bitter piercing dart, 
And not, ye Muses to rouse low envy, 
Or stir up man’s baser, lower, passions, 
Nor to fire a lover’s treacherous song, 
Bat to a higher, and nobler duty, 
To express that love, which alone can warm,” &c. 
Again, when speaking of the ties which bind together brother and sister, he 
thus discourseth : 
“ No conflicting elements sever them ; 


Foul ay Reayeemenptarey away 
adh issn ho tocdlar’s lana, vali all caquemna.” (1) 


If the writer's sister had common sense, and common sensibility, we doubt 
not but she fainted, instantur, upon the perusal of this effusion! Pray, 
never again attempt to mount Pegasus, lest the insulted Muses, whom you 
invoke, smite you with blindness! Wield your “ grey goose” in plain, old- 
fashion, “ pedestrial foot,” hereafter, and never presume to be what nature 
didn’t make you, poet ! 





Notice of Periodicals is unavoidably omitted. 























